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He was charmed with its contents, which thereafter inspired
his teaching.1 Through Royer Collar d, Reid's philosophy
became the dominant philosophy of France, and it still
retains an elevating spiritual influence in the national
schools.2 In 1828 Reid's works were translated and dis-
cussed by Jouffroy, a leading thinker in his generation,
who thus leavened thinking minds among contemporaries.
But Victor Cousin was Reid's most eloquent and famous
missionary. He had been educated by Royer Collard in
Reid's principles. His ardent and comprehensive genius,
however, became dissatisfied with what he called a 'sage
but timid doctrine,' and treated it as a vigorous but
hardly philosophical protest against the sceptic in the name
of uncritical common sense. In his enthusiasm, Cousin
turned to Germany for f a philosophy so masculine and
brilliant that it could command the attention of Europe.'
At first he thought he found in Kant the profound refuta-
tion of the sceptic, and the grand constructive philosophy
he wanted. But soon Kant's mode of expelling the c mortal
poison ' seemed as unsatisfactory as Reid's, and he parted
company with him so far as to join first Schelling and then
Hegel in an eclectic or all-reconciling system. But in the
end the fascination of Hegelian thought abated. There
might, after all, be deeper meaning, and more capacity for
development, in Reid's appeal than he had supposed. So in
his later years Cousin returned to his first love. His Philo-
sophic Ecossaise, which appeared in its latest form in 1857, is
an eloquent appreciation of Hutcheson, Adam Smith, Reid,
and Beattie, with Reid as the chief figure in the centre.

1  M, Boutroux, in Revue Fran$aise ol? Edwibotirg^ No. 4.

2  Reid's philosophy was Kenan's * ideal' in his early life, according
to his biographer.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